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Both religion and theatre emerged more or less from the same source 
that is magico-religious rituals of primitive man. Though they further 
developed on different lines establishing separate entities their relationship 
continued taking different hues during the course of their existence. The 
attitude towards theatre differed from religion to religion and even within 
one religion it did not remain the same. We know of religions which negated 
theatre but later yielded to its charm. Exactly opposite examples are also 
Present. Religious teachers were afraid of theatre, it being a sensuous art they 
cautioned against its corrupting influence. However some adopted it as a 
medium of god-realisation and propagation of their faith. A kind of love-hate 
relationship existed between these two powerful institutions. It will be very 
Interesting to attempt a historical survey of their relationship. 


It was early ascetic Buddhism which came out strongly against the 
theatrical arts and strictly prohibited the celibate monks from attending 
dance, drama, music performances. In the Diggha Nikaya Bhagawan, Buddha 
specifically states that Gotama the recluse refrains from being a spectator at 
shows, at fairs with Nauch dances, singing and music. In the Magghima Sila 
of the same book he regretfully says : “Whereas some recluses and Brahmans, 
While living on the food provided by the faithful, continue addicted to visiting 
shows; that is to say dances (nakkam), singing of songs (gitam), instrumental 
Music (vaditam), ballad recitation or story telling (akhyanam), hand music 
(panissaram), scenery used for ballet-dance (sobhanagarakam), dramatic 
shows (pekkham), chanting of bards (vetalam)....’ 


Not only did he talk against the monks attending dramatic shows and 
theatrical performances but he acted sternly when it became necessary. 
The Avadanshataka tells us the story of Kuvalaya, proud and beautiful 
daughter of the Dance Teacher of Dakshinapatha, who tried to entice monks 
by a frank exhibition of her lovely body while dancing. Angry Buddha 
Punished her by turning her into a hideous creature. 


Vinaya Texts tell us about two monks Assangi and Punabbasu and 
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their over-indulgence in theatrical entertainments. They were termed as wicked 
and shameless as they used to dance, and sing and play music. Once these 
monks from Kita hills visited a theatre. Spreading their robes they invited the 
dancer to dance on it. They were unceremoniously expelled from the order 
for their unruly behaviour. 


People also reacted sharply when they found some monks enjoying 
themselves at theatrical performances. The Chullavagga says that once 
dramatic performances were held on a mountain (Giragga Samagga) near 
Rajagaha and monks went to see it. Says the book : ‘The people murmured, 
were annoyed and became indignant saying, ‘How can the Sakhyaputtiya 
Samanas go to see dancing and singing and music like those who are still 
enjoying the pleasures of the world?’ When this matter was reported to the 
Blessed One he admonished them by saying : ‘You are not, O Bhikkus, to 
go to see dancing or singing or music. Whosoever does so shall be guilty 
of a dukkhata’. 


It was natural for the Buddha to restrain the monks from participation 
in sensuous arts but Emperor Ashoka who came under the influence of 
Buddhism tried to ban theatrical arts. In his rock edict he says : 


‘Here not a single living creature should be slaughtered and sacrificed. 
Nor should any Samaj be held. For His Sacred and Gracious Majesty 
sees much objection in such Samaja. But there are certain varieties of 
the same which are considered commendable by His Sacred and 
Gracious Majesty...’ 


Commenting upon the edict Dr. Radhakumud Mookerji in his book 
Ashoka says : ‘The objectional kind of Samaja is described in the Digha 
Nikaya (Vol. iii, p. 183, P.T.S.) as comprising six features of ‘dancing, 
singing, music, story telling, cymbals and tam-tams’. Again in the Brahmajala 
Sutta (Digha, i, p. 6) there are mentioned several objectionable shows 
(visuka-dassanam) marked by some of the above features. One of these 
is called Pekkham which Buddhaghosha has explained as nata-samajja. 
Dr. DR. Bhandarkar opines that objectionable kind of Samaja includes 
one in which animal slaughter used to take place in addition to theatrical 
entertainments. Considering Buddha’s stern opposition to theatricaltarts 
one can safely conclude that Ashoka wanted to ban theatre in his domain. 


; How much Buddha was against the theatrical arts and for which reasons 

can best be judged from the story of Talaputa which comes in the 19th canto 
of Theragatha. Talaputa was a leader of a troupe of actors. There were five 
hundred actresses in his company. Once he requested the Master to comment 
upon the belief that the actor who amuses his audiences is reborn after death 
among the gods of laughter. Master caustically said : ‘Director, those pesos 
who induce sensual, misanthropic or mentally confused states in others 4m 
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cause them to lose earnestness will after death be reborn in purgatory’. It 
was natural for Ashoka to see many objectionable things in Samaja— 
theatrical festivity. 


However the questionremains whichwere the certain varietiesof Samaja 
considered by His Gracious Majesty as commendable? In his rock edict 
No. IV he advocates the organisation of ‘shows and processions exhibiting 
images of gods in their celestial cars which were accompanied by elephants, 
fireworks and heavenly scenes.’ These types of religious Samajas might have 
been favoured by the Emperor. 


However it is significant to note that well before Ashoka the tradition 
of staging plays based on the life of Buddha came into vogue. Though Buddha 
negated theatre, the theatre adopted him. The Avadanshataka records that a 
certain Natacharya from Dakshinapatha staged before the king of Shobhavati 
a ‘Buddha Nataka’ in which he himself acted as Buddha. The king was so 
pleased with the performance that he rewarded the Natacharya and his 
troupe with a lot of money. , ; 


One of the early Sanskrits dramatist wrote a play ‘Sariputraprakaran@’ 
on the Buddhist theme. There are evidences to show that this play used to be 
performed in the Buddhist monasteries of Mathura. Fa-hsien says : “Actors 
were hired to perform a play in which Sariputra who was originally Brahmin 
goes to Buddha to ask for ordination. The lives of Maudgalyaputra and 
Kasyapa are also performed in this way (in Mathura)’ (Quoted by Kunjunni 
Raja in his book ‘Kutiyattam’; Chinese Literature, part 3, page 149). 


Another Chinese pilgrim I-tsing (671-695 A.D.) says : “King Siladitya 
versified the story of the Bodhisattava Jimutavahana (Chinese: ‘Cloud Brone’) 
who surrounded himself in the place of a Naga. This version was set to music 
(Lit : string and pipe). He had it performed by a band accompanied by 
dancing and acting thus popularised it at his times’. (A Record of Buddhist 
Religion as Practised in India, p. 163-4) Obviously he is referring to the play 
Nagananda written by King Harsha. 


Commenting upon the Ratnagiri copper-plate inscription of Soma- 
vanshi king Karna who flourished in Orissa about the beginning of the 12th 
century A.D., D.C. Sircar writes : ‘We have found some proof to show that 
Devadasis were maintained in the early medieval period not only in Brahmani- 
cal temples but also in Buddhist shrines at least in Eastern India... Karpura- 
shri had really been Devadasi attached to the Buddhist temple in Mahavihara 
at Salonpura’ (Ep. Ind. Vol. 35, p. 97-98). An inscription at the Sun Temple 
near Visnupada at Gaya speaks of a Buddhist temple where beautiful Bhavinis 
and Chetis used to dance accompanied by instrumental music. (Indian Anti- 
quary, December 1881, Vol. X, p. 341-347). 
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- In the Buddhist Vihara complex excavated at Nagarjunakonda in 
Andhra Pradesh a unique amphitheatre was found at the foot of the hill 
with Hariti temple at the top. The possibility of Buddhist plays being perform- 
ed here on festive occasions cannot be ruled out. This amphitheatre belongs to 
third century A.D. (Traditions of Indian Theatre : p. 61 to 67). 


Even to-day the Lama Buddhist Monasteries in the Himalayan region 
stage plays on Buddhist themes. Various ritualistic mask dances are perform- 
ed signifying the victory of good over evil forces. 


With the passage of time the strict ascetism of early Buddhism started 
relaxing in every aspect. In the early Buddhist art the Master was represented 
symbolically in the form of Dharmachakra or a pair of feet. Slowly the 
symbolism was replaced by anthropomorphic representations of Buddha. 
Naturally the next step was representing on stage of the Master and his life. 
This was probably done under the influence of different cults around, which 
adopted theatrical arts as a medium to appease the gods and portraying 
through drama the divine acts. System of maintaining dancing girls — 
Devadasis— in the temple seems to have influenced later Buddhist orders 
also. Though the anti-theatre attitude of the early Buddhism relaxed greatly 
in later periods it did not subscribe much to the theatre movement as such. 


Jainism also was not very enthusiastic about theatre. A quite elaborate 
description of thirtytwo types of dramatic representations occurs in the 
Jain work Rajaprashniya Sutra. Many terms used in this description seem to 
have been borrowed from the Natyashastra. It indicates the practice of 
staging plays depicting the life of Bhagawan Mahavir from his birth to death. 
Writing about Jain dramatic tradition J.C. Jain writes : ‘The Pinda 
Niryukti refers to the Ratthavala drama which was staged in Pataliputra by 
the monk Asadhabhuti. It depicted the life of Bharata, the universal monarch, 
and it is stated that after seeing this drama a large number of kings and 
princes retired from worldly life and joined the ascetic order. Later on thinking 
that the drama might do great harm to the world and the earth may be devoid 
of Kshatriyas, was destroyed.’ In Jain literature we find descriptions of the 
theatre halls. A very interesting fragment of a running frieze containing 4 
dancing scene was recovered from the Kankali Tila at Mathura. Here Apsata 
Nilanjana is shown dancing before the first Jain Tirthankara, Rishabhadeva. 
We find in it one of the earliest sculptural representation of a theatre hall. 


_ ,Yhe Jain monarch of Orissa, Kharavela, in his Hathigumpha ca¥¢ 
inscription records the celebration of dramatic festival (Samaj) full of singing, 
dancing and music. The Rani Gumpha cave theatre near Bhuvaneshwat is 
ascribed to this monarch belonging to second century before Christ. The Jain 
temples at Halebidin Karnataka have been provided with beautiful Navarang# 
halls with circular dancing floors and exquisitely carved and polished pillars. 
Queen Shantala of Vishnuvardhana used to dance before the magnificent 
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idols of Tirthankaras in these temples. The world famous sculpture depicting 
adancer putting on ankle-bells adorns the Jain temple at Khajuraho. 


Referring to the Uttaradhyayana Commentary Shri Jain points out the 
tradition of celebrating Indramaha in which dancing girls used to dance and 
poets used to sing their compositions and jugglers used to exhibit wonderful 
feats. In the Jain works we find the mention of ‘Raspekkhana’ the Ras plays. 
Some scholars think that Vaishnava Ras tradition was inspired by the Ras 
performances by the Jain Sravakas and women devotees held in the Jain 
temples around 14th century. However Vaishnava Ras tradition is much older. 
Jain Acharyas of Rajasthan composed several operatic Ras plays for enact- 
ment in temples before the congregation of devotees. Full of dancing, singing 
and music these Jain Ras plays were performed by professional actors also. 
These plays were mainly based upon the lives of their religious leaders — 
Tirthankaras —, Jain saints, ideal devotees. No systematic study of these 
Ras plays and their enactment techniques has been attempted so far except 
for stray references in the works of scholars like Dr. Dasharath Oza. Many 
Jain Munis opposed the enactment of these plays in the temples and ultimately 
Jain temple theatre tradition practically came to an end. 


However it is interesting to note that these Ras plays were performed as 
an offering to the deities and were considered sacred. It is written in the 
Ravantgiri Ras that whosoever will enthusiastically enact this Ras play will 
be blessed by Jina Neminatha and goddess Ambika will fulfil all his desires.’ 
(Vroj Ka Sanskritik Itihas : Prabhudayal Mittal). This attitude of looking 
at dramatic arts is in conformity with Indian theatre tradition, Bharata states 
in his Natyashastra : ‘The gods are never so pleased on being worshipped 
with scents and garlands, as they are delighted with the performance of 
dramas. The man who properly attends the performance of music or dramas, 
will (after his death) attain the happy and meritorious path in the company 

- of Brahmanic sages’ (XXXVI. 81-82). 


The Jain writers wrote some interesting plays, two of which have been 
Mentioned by A. Berriedale Keith in his work The Sanskrit Drama. Kaumudi- 
Mmitrananda is a romantic comedy with a complicated plot by 12th century 
Jain writer Ramachandra. Another play of the same period is Prabhuddhara- 
Whaneya written by Ramabbadra Muni. It is significant to note that this play 
With six acts was specially written by the Jain monk for performing in the 
temple of Yugadideva or Tirthankar Rishabha on the occasion of Jatra 
festival. This reminds us of the Hindu tradition of presenting plays at the 
time of temple festivals : Jatras. It is a well known fact that Bhavabhuti wrote. 
his Plays Mahaviracharitam, Uttarramcharitam, M alatimadhavam for the 
Performance at the Jatra of Kalapriyanath. Bhana Ubayabhisarika mentions 
the enactment of a opera Sangitak named Madanaradhan in the temple of 
Bhagawan Vishnu. Presenting plays on the occasion of temple festivals was 


and still is, a common practice. 
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Not only did Jain writers write plays, but they also wrote treatises on 
dramaturgy. In the 11th century, Anhilpattan in Gujarat was a great centre 
of Jain culture. Hemachandra was a famous Jain Acharya of the time. His 
disciple Ramachandra in collaboration with another scholar, Gunachandra 
wrote a book Natyadarpan which is considered one of the major works on 
Indian dramaturgy. In the benedictory verse of the treatise the authors have 
expressed their reverence to Jina Vani—teachings of Jain Acharyas—which 
helps people to attain the four goals of human life that is dharma, artha, 
kama and moksha. The authors say that Jina Vani assumes twelve forms. 
Likewise there are twelve types of dramas. In the opening verse of the Dasha- 
rupaka the author Dhananjaya has compared ten forms of drama with ten 
incarnations of Vishnu. This is a very interesting example of how the religious 
concepts of the writers of these treatises have influenced their works. 


Vedic Aryans did not seem to be averse to theatrical arts. They worship- 
ped dancing gods like Indra whose festival was marked with dramatic enter- 
tainments. Plays were enacted at Yajna ceremonies as is evident from the 
dialogue hymns in the Rig Veda. But the real encouragement to theatrical 
activities came from Shaiva and Vaishnava cults which included dancing, 
singing, music and drama right in their ritualistic worship. Patanjali in his 
Mahabhashya mentions that musical instruments like mridanga, shankha 
were used in the temples of Dhanapati Kubera, Balarama and Keshava by 
the worshippers. E.P, Horrwitz goes to the extent of saying that ‘the oldest 
Indian dramas or rather colloquies (sanvadas) were not composed in Sanskrit, 
but in Prakrit. Indeed originally the Prakrit sanvadas were mysteries too, 
either Krishna or Shiva acting and dancing the principle part.... Vedic 
dialogues reflects the afterglow rather than the first morning flush of the 
crude representation, staged in the vulgar tongue, of Krishna’s or Shiva’s 
ancient mysteries’, 


It is significant to note that in these cults the dance, music and theatricals « 
formed a part of the regular ritual performed to appease the deities in their 
pantheon. They were not treated as mere means of entertainment but sacred 
forms of worship. Both theatre and religion more or less emerged from the 
primitive magico-religious rituals though they further developed inde- 
pendently establishing separate identities. However their relationship was 
never severed completely and theatre served religion in more than one Way: 
Theatre in the service of reli gion not only borrowed religious mythology but 
was deeply influenced by its prescribed mode of performing rituals. Many 
chapters of Natyashastra, particularly one on Purvaranga, stand testimony 
to this. Vaishnava Ras dances are different from Shaivite Tandava dances 
Some scholars contend that the word mudra as a theatrical gesture has beeo 
borrowed from Tantra cults and many symbolic dance gestures came stra! 
from rituals associated with them. The direct relationship of iconography of 
different deities and their stage representation can be seen in the cJassica 
Indian dances. 
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The religious scriptures empathetically stressed the significance of 
theatrical arts as a part of rituals to appease deities. For instance the Agni 
Purana states : ‘One who offers paintings, music, theatricals, oil, ghee, honey 
and milk to god, after his death, attains heaven.’ The Yadnavalkya Smriti 
says that person who is well versed in playing on veena, knows music and has 
profound knowledge of rhythm (ta/a) attains salvation without much effort. 
It further says that gitadnya, person well versed in song and music, after his 
death enjoys himself by becoming the attendant of Rudra. The Harivansha 
Purana declares that the performer of Chalikya dance attains salvation 
quickly as this form of dance is dear to Lord Narayana. The theatrical arts 
are considered more important than Yoga as a means of god-realisation. 
In the Jaiminyashvamedhaparva there is a very interesting dialogue between 
Krishna and a danseuse. She says : ‘O Yogis, see for yourself the Lord who 
is not won over by your meditation and other rituals is standing before me 
in person attracted by my dancing. Nothing can please him more, not even 
the meditation, as the offering of dance, music and songs. 


Dhyanena yoginam naiva lilaya drishyate hari 
Sansthita madbhramenatra sarve pashantu yogina 
Nrutyatam gayatam chaiva nanavadya prakurvatam 
Yatha santushyate devo na dhyanadai riti shrutam. 


The Vaishnava Bhakti cult stressed the importance of theatrical arts 
as a means of salvation—‘mukti’. In the Bhagavata Purana Krishna states 
that he is immensely pleased by the enactment of his /eelas, divine acts. 
The works on dramaturgy also subscribe to this view. Like Bharata, the author 
of Natak Lakshana Ratnakosha says : ‘Dharmadi sadhanam natyam’ — the 
drama is the means or medium to attain dharma. Natyadarpan of Rama- 
chandra-Gunabhadra says that drama helps people to achieve dharma and 
artha, Poet Kalidasa gives the status of yajna, fire sacrifice, to the dramatic 
_ performance by calling it Kratu Chakshusham. Many authors refer to drama 
or science of drama as veda. 


The Garuda Purana enjoins the devotees to builda hall for theatrical 
Derformances near the temple. Nata Mandirs or Navaranga Halls for dance, 
drama and music were attached to temples. Khajuraho group of temples in 
Madhya Pradesh, Sun Temple at Konarak, Modhera temple in Gujrat, 
Jagennatha temple at Puri, Channakeshaveshvara temple at Halebid are 
some of the temples with beautiful dancing halls. Magnificent theatres called 
kuttambalam were constructed in the premises of Kerala temples for the 
performance of Sanskrit plays. Temples in Manipur are provided with Nata 
Mandirs for the enactment of Vaishnava plays. Temples in Gomantak are 
Provided with Sabha Mandapas for the same purpose. The positive attitude 
‘ Hindu religious scriptures greatly encouraged the theatre’ movement in 
ndia, # hare 
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Several inscriptions and copper-plates recording the endowments to 
the temples for constructing Nata Mandapas and arranging theatricals therein 
were found all over the country. The custom of dedicating beautiful dancing 
girls to temples proved beneficial to theatre activities of the religious 
institutions. Outside ganikas and actresses were also invited to perform plays 
at temples. Kamasutra of Vatsyayana enjoins that on festive occasion Samaj 
— theatrical entertainments — should be held at the temple of Saraswati and 
actors coming from other places should be rewarded suitably. At Dhar a 
black stone slab with two acts of the play Parijata Manjiri inscribed on it was 
recovered from the local Kamal Maula Mosque. The slab was originally a part 
of Saraswati temple built by the Parmar kings of Malva. Kamasutra says that 
dramatic festivals should be held in the temples of other deities also. In 
Kuttaimatam we come across a detailed description of the presentation of 
the play Ratnavali by local ganikas in the temple of Kashi Visveshvara. A 
10th century inscription of Chitralekha found at Bayana sheds light on 
various aspects of religious-theatre relationship. It says: 


‘Good fortune, beauty, kingdom, emancipation and abode in heaven 
can not be obtained without worshipping Vishnu. Having thought 
this... Chitralekha, the chaste and of esteemed character, caused to be 
made this temple of Vishnu... Owing to the temptation of seeing (beauti- 
ful temple-girls) them, the enemy of Madhu does not leave his own 
image for a moment nor does he now remember the heavenly damsels 
like Rambha and others... A show given by these ladies whose eyes were 
like petals of lotus flowers, whose hips were heavy and whose faces were 
like the moon was arranged by her.’ (Ep. Ind. Vol. XXII, p. 124). 


Building temples, dedicating dancing girlsto them and arranging plays 
for the recreation of the deities was considered meritorious, leading to salva- 
tion. It seems that some learned men did try to dissociate theatrical arts from 
the temple worship but strict orders were issued by kings to resist such a move. 
Jojaldeva’s inscription of Vikram Samvat 1147 clearly states that in no cas¢ 
should the tradition of presenting plays, dance and music performances be 
discontinued in the temple by his descendants. Otherwise the curse would 
fall upon them. He says that temple girls should present themselves in the best 
attire at temple festivals of Lakshaman Swamin and other deities with theif 


shulapalas and present dance, music performances. His inscription further 
States: 


‘He, who at the time of festival attempts to abolish the practice, be be 
an ascetic, (tapasvi) or a learned person (vidyawan), should be prevented 
from doing so.’ 


(Ep. Ind. II, p. 26-27) 


The best known example of art and ritual combined into one is that of 
Jayadeva’s Geeta Govind. The opera was regularly performed at the Nata 
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Mandir of the magnificent Jagannatha temple at Puri by a royal decree of 
Gajapati Prataprudradeva. It was a part of various services offered to the 
god. Numerous such examples can be cited from literary and epigraphical 
_ sources. 


The Shaiva and Vaishnava Bhakti cults as well many other folk and 
tribal cults, resorted to dance and drama as a means of god realisation. 
Operatic Ras plays of Vrindavan and Manipur, Krishna Attam of Kerala, 
Ankia Nat of Assam, are some of the comparatively modern theatrical forms 
with ritualistic significance. They are performed according to strict religious 
conventions. Like other modes of worship the performance of these plays 
also bestows some kind of reward on devotees. Religion encouraged theatre 
and theatre helped it spread its message to the masses. 
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